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edged that his own thoughts had been formed by Nicholas de
Cusa, Copernicus and Paracelsus:
"Who after Hippocrates was similar to Paracelsus as a
wonder-working doctor? And, seeing how much this inebriate
knew, what should I think he might have discovered had he
been sober?"
Bruno, that great martyr of free thought, was himself a magus
and alchemist. His theories might be termed inebriate by modern
standards, and the reasons for which he supported Copernicus
would not be acceptable to any modern astronomer. Yet we call
these men great, not because of any specific discovery but be-
cause they proclaimed a principle of knowledge. Their specula-
tions often ran wild, and men like Brunswick or Agricola prob-
ably made more accurate contributions to chemical instruction
than either Paracelsus or Bruno. But Brunswick and Agricola
never presumed to "grasp the whole universe," and neither in-
spired the Faustus legend. In our century, with specialization
and positivism paramount in science, there is a tendency to
undervalue the merits of speculative philosophy. Historically
speaking, the men who pondered over man's place in the universe
provided the climate where scientific research, in turn, can
produce theories.
Paracelsus' speculations may have been mere guesses, "cor-
rect more often than anyone else's, but without knowing any-
thing correctly," as Eliphas Levi phrased it.5 But they helped
formulate a new theoretical framework. The principle of
metabolism had to be visualized before its details could be
tested. The concept of the biological person, "the body mightily
constituted" set a basis for further physiological research. The
Ens Spirituale helped to liberate psychiatry from theology on
the one hand, demonology on the other hand. Above all, certain
Paracelsian concepts have assumed new significance today in an